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likely — (positive use of &v) — probably; or the condition is supposed 
by the speaker not to take place, and the action is rendered less 
likely — negative use of Sv) — perhaps." 

Again, just below, he tells us : — 

" a. With the historic tenses of Ind. representing something as an 
absolute fact, it does not render the action thereof more likely, for 
the performance of a condition cannot make a fact more probable ; but 
the addition of av expresses that it is represented to have taken place 
only on a certain condition ; as, fjiiapraves, you were wrong : av — 
but only supposing such or such a thing took place — but I know it did 
not take place, therefore you are not wrong in this case ; hence its de- 
rived sense, rjfiApTaves av, you would have been wrong, i. e. on such or 
such conditions." 

We will ask the reader merely to compare the first few lines 
of these two statements with one another ; as to the rest, we 
can simply exclaim, in the words of Mr. Jelf, " only supposing 
such a thing took place " ! 

We must now leave the candid reader to decide whether 
the charges which we made against Mr. Jelf s work have been 
fairly proved by the evidence which has been brought forward. 



Art. III. — Nach Jerusalem. Von Ludwig August Frankl. 
Leipzig. 1858. 2 torn. 12mo. • pp. 441, 516. 

In August of the year 1855, it pleased a pious Jewish lady 
of Vienna, Eliza Herz, to set apart, as the appropriate monu- 
ment for her father, the noble Simon von Lamel, the sum of 
fifty thousand florins, the interest of which, at four and one 
half per cent, should be applied to the support and education 
of the Jewish children in Jerusalem. In a permanent institu- 
tion on Mount Zion, which should bear the name of the friend 
of the Austrian synagogue, she hoped to awaken a new life for 
the neglected and destitute of her race. The plan of the in- 
stitution was carefully drawn out, in a spirit of the broadest 
charity, — provision being made in this Jewish school for the 
children of Christian and Mohammedan parents. The course 
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of instruction was to include secular not less than sacred 
knowledge, and the Arabic, German, and Italian tongues along 
with the Hebrew. The person selected to bear to the Holy 
City the message of this charity, and to set the plan in opera- 
tion, was the well-known Jewish editor and poet, Louis Au- 
gustus Frankl, whose sagacious judgment, winning manners, 
and popularity with his brethren eminently fitted him for the 
honorable charge. Fortified with abundant testimonials from 
authorities in the state and from the leaders in the synagogue, 
in March, 1856, Dr. Frankl set out from Vienna upon his 
journey. Greece, Asia Minor, and Northern Syria were rap- 
idly traversed, and scanned with the eye of a close observer ; 
and on the 28th of May, the missionary of Israel found hearty 
welcome in the house of the Director of the Hospital on Mount 
Zion. 

The reception of the bearer of such a message was not, it 
is sad to say, in all respects cordial. A portion of the Israelites 
arrayed themselves in fierce opposition to the proffered gift, 
denouncing it as a peril rather than a help to their faith. Dr. 
Frankl found himself unable to convince many of the Rabbins 
that any secular education could be a benefit, or that any 
charity was good except simple alms-giving. The majority of 
his brethren, nevertheless, sustained him. Meetings were 
held, committees were appointed, the Grand Rabbi sanctioned 
the scheme, and in less than forty days the missionary was 
enabled to depart on his .farther journey through the Sacred 
Land, with the satisfaction of seeing his task accomplished, 
and knowing that the intention of his noble friend would be 
carried out. On the 22d of July, he left the port of Jaffa, on 
his voyage of return. 

One result of this expedition is a work in two volumes, record- 
ing in graceful and finished style the traveller's observations 
and impressions. These are especially interesting, from the 
religious position of the writer. Though many Jews go to 
Palestine, very few publish their experiences of travel. The 
utmost that the wealthy pilgrims intrust to print is usually a 
letter or two in those Israelite joiirnals which Christians rarely 
see. Since the journey of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela in the 
twelfth century, scarcely any good narrative of adventure in 
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Palestine has been furnished by a Jewish hand. The work 
of Dr. Frankl comes, therefore, even in the multitude of 
" Travels in Palestine," almost as a novelty, and it deals 
with topics which, even in the most thorough descriptions by 
Christian writers, are imperfectly treated. Frankl's position 
and lineage gave him access to sources of information which 
would be closed against a Christian writer; and his Jewish 
sympathies induced him to observe many things which Chris- 
tian writers would regard as of no importance. The peculiar 
value of these volumes is in the revelations which they make 
of the condition of the Jews in the Bast, social as well as 
religious, — of their numbers, their resources, their culture, 
and their moral condition. These revelations are very full 
and interesting. They are characterized by an admirable 
moderation, and a candor which stamps them as truthful. 
Frankl's Judaism is strict enough to make him note and tell 
all the good that he can of his fellow-believers, yet liberal 
enough to do justice to opposing forms of faith, and to admit 
and criticise the defects and evils which he sees in Israel. 
He is not afraid to describe his visits to Christian churches 
and Moslem mosques, or his pleasure in the society of the 
teachers of another faith. Like Paul of old, though he always 
goes first to the synagogue when he enters the city, he ad- 
dresses himself to Gentiles when he has saluted the Jews. 
He has not considered his standing with the house of Jacob, 
in the pleasant words which he ventures to speak concerning 
the faith of the alien races. 

In the first volume, we have some curious details concerning 
the Jews in Constantinople, Damascus, and the Lebanon ; but 
the second and larger volume, which is wholly devoted to 
Palestine, is the richer in interest. We now propose to con- 
dense the information given in this volume concerning the 
Jews in Palestine, — to present them as they are described 
by a trustworthy witness of their own blood and faith. We 
have more than once heard Jews in Jerusalem complain that 
the stories about them in Christian books are mostly false- 
hoods, derived from the slanders of enemies, and not from per- 
sonal observation or knowledge. It is worth while to see what 
one of their own brethren, and one whose fairness and integrity 
29 * 
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are unquestioned, will say about them, — to have the errors 
corrected, and the slanders refuted, by this veracious author- 
ity. It is, certainly, a remarkable fact, that those Christian 
writers who expatiate most confidently upon the future of the 
Jews in the Holy Land are the most ignorant of their present 
condition. 

Frankl's journey extended to all parts of Palestine where 
any Jews are to be found. He visited Hebron, Tiberias, Safet, 
and a half-dozen of the smaller towns, where he could meet 
Israelite brethren. The estimates of numbers which he gives 
are not conjectural, but are the results of careful inquiry and 
comparison, and are to be received as very nearly correct. 
From these we learn that, in the year 1856, the whole Jewish 
population of Palestine — men, women, and children includ- 
ed — was 10,689, or thereabouts, a number smaller than 
most estimates of the Jewish population of Jerusalem alone. 
More than half of this number, or about 5,700, dwell in Jeru- 
salem. In Safet, which is the next city in importance, and is 
inhabited entirely by Israelites, he reckons about 2,100 ; in 
Tiberias, 1,514 ; in Hebron, only 400, where some travellers 
have found two or three thousand ; in Jaffa, 400 ; in Sidon, 
150 ; in Acre, 120 ; in Khaifa, 100 ; and in four smaller 
places, respectively, 60, 50, 40, and 5. In several of the 
ancient cities of Israel — Bethlehem, Jericho, Nazareth, and 
others — he finds no Jews whatever.* 

Frankl's estimate of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
may be exact, but it is certain that he over-estimates the 
Moslem population when he sets this down as 9,300. We 
venture to affirm, that, whatever the number of the Jews in 
Jerusalem may be, they form at least half of the resident 
population of the city, including the soldiers of the Turkish 
garrison. Of the 5,700 Jews, not less than 1,700 are Austrian 
subjects and under Austrian protection, a fact which almost 
justifies the Austrian Kaiser in parading still his ancient title 
of " King of Jerusalem." The general division of the people 
is into " Sepharedim" and " Ashkenasim," or Jews of South- 



* In Northern Syria, in Damascus, and the Lebanon, Dr. Frankl gives the num- 
ber of Jews as 5,420. 
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ern descent and Jews of Northern descent. The former are 
by far the most numerous and influential, reckoning not less 
than 4,000 souls. They are descended mainly from that stock 
which was driven out from Spain by the persecutions of the 
Middle Age, and found refuge in the Turkish dominion. They 
have been recruited from the whole northern line of the Afri- 
can coast, from Egypt, from Persia, and from India. They 
use in their intercourse the Spanish idiom. 

The organization of the Sepharedim is simple, but complete. 
At their head is the " Chacham " Baschi, chosen from the 
Eabbins, and confirmed by the Turkish government. This 
chief magistrate decides by his authority in all religious ques- 
tions. For secular and economical matters, the Eabbins 
choose three " Pakidim," or overseers, under whom also are 
three others. To hold these Pakidim in check are three 
comptrollers, or " Maschkichim," chosen by the Baschi from 
his Rabbinical college. As the people have no voice in the 
choice of these rulers, disputes are perpetually arising, espe- 
cially concerning the use and distribution of the moneys, of 
which the overseers take charge, and serious schism has been 
frequently threatened. 

The Rabbins of the Sepharedim number about one hundred. 
They are chiefly occupied with the study of the Talmud. 
They are supported partly by the interest of funds contributed 
by foreigners. These religious " foundations " differ greatly 
in amount, the " Jeschiba Perera " having 16,386 piasters of 
capital, while the smallest foundation has only 1,000 piasters, 
or less than fifty dollars of our money. The community has 
no fixed estate, and levies no tax. New-comers must " buy 
in " with as much capital as they have income in a year. If 
they die, the community takes possession of their effects, which 
are sealed by the Pakidim, and sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder. Half of the revenues of the Sepharedim are 
derived from contributions from foreign lands, especially from 
the Turkish provinces and Africa. In good years these con- 
tributions amount to 500,000 piasters, of which Amsterdam 
sends 80,000. The other half of the income comes from fees 
of various kinds, as for burials, gravestones, marriages, im- 
ported goods, the wine duty, etc. This in favorable years 
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amounts to 500,000 piasters ; so that the whole income of a 
favorable year may be reckoned at a million piasters, or some- 
what less than 50,000 dollars. 

The annual expenses of the Sepharedim, exclusive of the 
interest on loans and trust funds which they are obliged to 
pay, and of their permanent debt, are reckoned by Dr. Frankl 
to be 105,000 piasters, 30,000 of which is paid as "backshish" 
to the Turks for various favors, particularly for the privilege 
of the " Wailing-place " before the old wall of the Temple ; 
10,000 to the guard of the graveyard in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat ; 5,000 for the liberty of visiting Rachel's tomb near 
Bethlehem ; 5,000 for the salary of the Grand Rabbi ; 5,000 
for other salaries ; 30,000 for the poor, for widows, and for 
orphans ; and 20,000 for the Talmud school. The large sur- 
plus revenue, according to Dr. Frankl, is divided by the Rab- 
bins among themselves. 

The Sepharedim in Jerusalem have four synagogues, which 
are built together on Mount Zion, and are entered by a com- 
mon stone staircase from the much higher level of the street. 
The tradition concerning the synagogue building (which cor- 
responds with the Christian Church of the Sepulchre in being 
a collection of several places of worship under one roof) is, 
that at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem it was the 
house where Rabbi Jochanan ben Sakai expounded the law. 
These sacred houses, though somewhat dilapidated, and incon- 
veniently small, are yet not without a certain dignity, and 
even elegance. The silken covering of the rolls is faded, but 
the antique furniture and the ornaments of silver and gold 
are kept clean and bright. Besides these four synagogues, 
there are six other " houses " belonging to the community. 
The synagogues are not rival or hostile, but are separate more 
for convenience than from jealousy. Those who would reach 
the inner three must pass through the vestibule of that which 
is nearest to the street. In addition to its Rabbins, this com- 
munity has missionaries who go abroad to solicit alms. 

The Ashkenasim, or Jews who use in their speech a cor- 
rupted dialect of German, number in the Holy City about 
1,700. Some thirty or forty years ago they separated them- 
selves from the Sepharedim, and have since parted still 
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further into six different sects, which are passionately hostile 
one to another. 

These sects of German Jews, most of whom, however, are 
Russians, Hungarians, Moravians, and Bohemians, are united 
only by a common antipathy to their Spanish and Oriental 
brethren. They have but one synagogue, the " Churba " of 
Rabbi Jehuda Hachassid, which, after many changes of owner- 
ship and disasters by fire and dilapidation, has at last been 
confirmed to them by the Turkish rulers, and has been solidly 
rebuilt. Besides this synagogue, the Ashkenasim have nu- 
merous rooms for prayer, for religious discussions, and for the 
study of the Talmud. For the education of children they 
have no provision, and in fact they do not wish or care for 
this. Their whole system of education consists in learning by 
heart passages from the Talmud, which is really the source 
of all their Biblical knowledge. Of geography they have no ac- 
curate idea, and are wholly ignorant of the most common sci- 
entific facts. Dr. Frankl mentioned to a Rabbi famed for his 
learning, that he expected to reach Mounts Gerizim and Ebal 
on the second day from Jerusalem, and was met by the aston- 
ished rejoinder, " Are not these mountains a thousand miles 
from here ? " Another Rabbi did not know what division of the 
earth he lived in, or that there was any such part of the earth 
as Europe. Even one of the superintendents learned to write 
his name in Hebrew characters only when he had become an 
old man, and then merely for the purpose of signing documents. 

The most characteristic feature of Jewish life in Jerusalem 
seems to be the hatred of the sects for one another. The Ash- 
kenasim denounce the Sepharedim as ignorant, infidel, and in- 
capable. In return, the Sepharedim accuse the Ashkenasim of 
hypocrisy, of vindictiveness, and of impiety. Only the poorest 
of these hostile sects will intermarry, and the leaders have no 
friendly intercourse. Equally bitter are the antipathies of the 
various parties among the Ashkenasim. Nowhere, indeed, 
does religious animosity of every kind manifest itself with 
such fierceness as within the walls of the city of peace. The 
strifes around the sepulchre of Christ are paralleled by those 
around the synagogues on Zion. 

There is a marked difference in the external appearance 
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and manners of the Sepharedim and the Ashkenasim. The 
costume of the former is more flowing, picturesque, and grace- 
ful ; their gait is slower, and their composure is not unlike 
that of their unexcitable Turkish neighbors. The Ashke- 
nasim, on the contrary, are quick in their movements ; walk 
with the head stooping forward and the eye glancing from 
side to side ; answer sharply, and in a tone of suspicion and 
impatience ; and wear a dress at once coarse, ugly, and dirty. 
They avoid, as far as possible, any conversation with their 
Sepharedim brethren in the streets, and comparatively few of 
them visit on the Friday of wailing the place of meeting be- 
fore the wall of the Temple. Even in the burial of the dead 
their hatred appears, and within a few years the various sects 
have separated among themselves the land for their graves. 
The " Peruschim" say, indeed, as a reason for this, that they 
are unwilling to contribute to the support of rivals who claim 
as a monopoly the' right of selling graves ; and they have in 
vain endeavored to deprive the Sepharedim of other monopo- 
lies, such as the exclusive right of slaughtering animals. In 
the contests concerning this monopoly of the shambles, the 
Moslem Kadi naturally preferred the Oriental to the European 
Jew ; and although the Ashkenasim butcher turned the head 
of the beast to Mecca and prayed the prayer of Islam while he 
was cutting its throat, it did not avail to set aside the preju- 
dice against these false Jews, or to induce the Moslems to buy 
their meat. All Jews are despised by the Moslems. But the 
Ashkenasim labor under the double burden of suspicion of 
their honesty and contempt for their religion. They are re- 
garded by the Moslems as intruders even among the outcast 
Hebrews. 

The chief source of trouble and misunderstanding among 
the Jews in Jerusalem is the division of the alms which are 
sent to them from abroad. This division is of two kinds, by 
the " Chaluka " and by the " Kadima." The Chaluka gives so 
much to every person, without regard to age or sex, and of 
course a numerous family of children will in this way secure a 
much larger share to the house. The Kadima, on the con- 
trary, takes into consideration the rank and importance of the 
person, and makes distinctions. Among the " Ausche Hod," 
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where the Chaluka is the only method, there are no poor ; 
and this is the only Jewish community in Jerusalem of which 
such a remark can be made. In the other sects, there is very 
squalid poverty and a great deal of it. Few localities show 
more wretchedness to the eye of a passer-by, than the narrow 
streets of Mount Zion. It is not safe, however, to trust to 
these appearances. Much of this poverty is feigned for effect. 
The wives of some who go in rags in the streets, wear in the 
house jewels and gold and silken garments ; and men who 
have received large bounties from foreign benevolence have 
been able to give costly dowry and extravagant feasts on the 
occasion of a daughter's marriage. By the Kadima, to many 
who have much already, more is given; and distinguished 
beggars become the wealthiest of the people. The office of 
begging is rather coveted than despised, and the privilege of 
going as messenger to Europe to solicit gifts is sold in Jeru- 
salem to the highest bidder. An alms-collector has not only 
the third part of all that he can gather, but the use of the 
interest on the rest for all the time that his mission lasts, 
whether it be for months or for years. It is a very desirable 
duty. 

The misery of the Jews in Jerusalem is greatly increased by 
their idleness. Comparatively few have any occupation. Only 
one of the race of Israel cultivates even a garden-patch on 
Mount Zion ; and with the exception of the convert Meshullam, 
and the small colony at Jaffa, there is not a Jewish farmer in all 
Palestine. The whole number of Jewish mechanics and trades- 
people in Jerusalem is 239, or one in 24 of the Jewish popula- 
tion. These few mechanics are mostly industrious and thrifty, 
and their enterprise contrasts strongly with the indolence and 
wretchedness by which they are surrounded. Most of the 
mechanical trades of the city are in the hands of Israelites. 
They are the masons, carpenters, smiths, tinkers, stone-cutters, 
tailors, cobblers, barbers, bakers, distillers, bookbinders, silver- 
smiths, clock-makers, and painters, as well for Christians and 
Moslems as for their own people. There are a dozen mer- 
chants, a dozen pedlars, twenty keepers of shops, three money- 
changers, five scribes, and forty " Melamdim," or teachers. 
But the mass of the people prefer an idle life, and accept with- 
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out shame the charity which nourishes them in their laziness. 
Scarcely any of the growing children are trained to useful 
labor; and the sentence, " By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread," has no significance in the city where it has been 
preserved as a Divine rule. Pew are too proud to beg, but 
many are too proud to work. Those occupations in which 
women usually find pleasure are here neglected, and very few 
realize that description in the Proverbs of the virtuous house- 
wife. In this general idleness there is very little difference 
between the sects ; and whether it be the influence of climate 
or the contagion of example, the skilful mechanics who come 
from Europe soon lose their zeal, and become loiterers like the 
rest. 

All attempts to remedy this obstinate aversion to labor on 
the part of the Jews in Jerusalem have thus far proved fruit- 
less. Sir Moses Montefiore established and liberally endowed 
a school for the training of young girls in useful industry. As 
Dr. Frankl saw this school, nearly all the pupils and nearly 
all the teachers were stretched asleep upon the divans, and the 
pieces of work provided were piled up in a separate room. 
The maidens of eight to ten years of age were more proud of 
their condition as brides, than of any production of their nim- 
ble fingers. It was so in every school that Dr. Prankl visited. 
There was the same slackness in study as in labor, and only a 
very small portion of the children were gathered even to this 
house of ease. To a visitor fresh from the schools of Germany, 
such utter indifference was sad and mortifying to the last 
degree. Not more satisfactory are the schools of Tiberias 
and Safet ; and in fact, in no Jewish school in Palestine is any 
useful knowledge imparted. Except in the memorized lessons 
of the Talmud, the culture of the Jews is but little better than 
that of the rude Fellaheen or the roving Bedouin. 

Avarice, indolence, shamelessness, and jealousy are cer- 
tainly not eminent signs of a pious spirit. Yet the Jews in 
the Holy City claim a superior piety, and ask respect for the 
religious motive which draws them to pray upon Zion and to 
seek a grave in the valley of Jehovah's judgment. They are 
very conscious of righteousness, and are more confident in 
their sloth and their want than others in abundance. They 
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believe themselves objects of envy rather than of pity to their 
brethren in less sacred lands, and feel toward other Jews 
somewhat as the green-turbaned descendants of the Prophet 
feel, even in their rags, toward other Moslems. Yet they are 
not remarkable for strict attention to religious duties. The 
synagogues, small as they are, as we remember, are by no 
means thronged upon the Sabbath morning, nor is that sad 
office of howling and cursing on the prayer-day of the Mos- 
lems observed by the larger portion of the people. There 
is reverence for the elders and for the Rabbins, and submis- 
sion to the verdicts of this oligarchy ; but Dr. Frankl was 
surprised to notice that on the " Feast of Weeks " they cele- 
brated but a single day, and that no leaves or flowers were 
brought to adorn the synagogue. Some synagogue customs, 
however, struck him as peculiar and agreeable. The priestly 
benediction in Jerusalem is given on every day, and not, as 
in European synagogues, on feast-days only. The exception 
to this rule is the 9th of the month Ab, when the Jews 
mourn the destruction of the Temple. Four times, too, is 
the morning prayer repeated, so that every one may have a 
chance to join in it before he begins his day's work. The 
call to morning prayer is not imlike the call of the muezzin 
of Islam. When the oldest Rabbi of the Bethel institution, 
in which the Talmud has been studied all night, marks the 
first glimmer of morning twilight, he sends up a messenger 
to the roof of the house, who turns to the east, and cries 
aloud that it is " time for prayer." The breaking of the 
Sabbath day is announced by the Sepharedim in the call, 
" Light up," and at once all the windows are illuminated, 
and the lyric greeting comes up from the synagogues. 

The only space which the women, hidden, like nuns in the 
Roman churches, behind their lattice, take in the synagogue 
service, is in throwing kisses to the roll of the Thora. An- 
other peculiar custom is that of sons rising in their places 
when their fathers are called to assist in the reading of the 
Thora, and standing as long as the reading lasts. When a 
Rabbi rises in the synagogue, the whole assembly rises also ; 
and as each member goes out, an attendant at the doorway 
hands to him a bunch of flowers or some fruit, to inhale its 

vol. xcv. — no. 197. 30 
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fragrance while words of benediction are spoken. Of coiirse, 
the inevitable rose-water has its use in the synagogues as much 
as in the churches of Jerusalem, and the faithful are sprinkled 
with this sweet shower. But with all the quaint signs of de- 
votion which one marks among these Jews in the Holy City, 
the general impression is not of a very religious people. The 
prayers seem mechanical, the chant of the worship is hurried, 
as well as unmusical ; and there is an evident lack of sentiment 
in the formality. 

The most satisfactory Jewish establishment in Jerusalem is 
the hospital founded by the Rothschild family. In this hos- 
pital, in the year 1856, 542 patients were received, of whom 
505 were cured, and only nineteen, less than four per cent of 
the whole number, died. The patients were from all parts of 
Europe, and some even from America. By rule, only Jews 
can be received and cared for ; but Dr. Frankl noticed that 
Christians and Moslems were in the ambulances, receiving from 
the Director gratuitous aid and medicine. The chambers of 
this hospital are well ventilated, clean, and amply provided, 
and Dr. Neumann, the Superintendent, is a skilful and intel- 
ligent manager. Another hospital has been prepared for, out- 
side the Jaffa gate, by Sir Moses Montefiore, unnecessarily, as 
Dr. Prankl thinks, as it doubles the cost of attendance and 
supervision, and involves the risk of jealousy and rivalry. 

Early marriages are favored by the Jews of Jerusalem, and 
a large family is as desirable here as among the saints of Salt 
Lake City. The motive, indeed, is different. The Mormon 
honors fecundity as the means of peopling more rapidly a 
new territory, and of gaining a distinguished place in the 
coming kingdom ; while the Israelite of Zion would increase 
his hoiisehold that he may secure a larger share of the alms 
distributed. Many anticipate, in their marriage connections, 
the age of puberty, and it is not uncommon to see boys of 
fifteen who are husbands, and girls of ten who are wives. No 
one voluntarily remains unmarried. # The celibate state is dis- 
graceful. Yet, in the formation of marriage connections, but 
little heed is taken of dowry, and no one of either sex is too 
miserable to find a mate. So important is it that one should 
be the father of children, that in some instances men are the 
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husbands of two wives at once. This is allowed to Oriental 
Jews in two cases, when the first wife has no children, and 
when all her children are girls. The first wife has no right 
to prevent her husband from taking a second wife ; but she 
may refuse to receive the intruder into her own house, in 
which case the husband must provide a second establishment. 
Dr. Frankl mentions six instances of this double marriage 
which came under his notice. In one instance, the first wife 
was fifty-five years old, while the second was only twenty-four, 
yet had already been eleven years married. In another in- 
stance, neither of the wives had any children, and the hus- 
band was intending to take a third if he could get permission, 
and if this were refused, he would divorce them both, in order 
to marry anew. Divorces are not uncommon. In the year 
1856, there were sixteen instances, — for what reason we are 
not informed. 

The melioration of the condition of the Jews in Jerusalem 
is not due solely to the benevolent efforts of their own relig- 
ious brethren of France and Germany and England. Another 
agency, for which they are not so grateful, is the " Mission " 
of England and Prussia, which has its Gothic church on 
Mount Zion, and is not slack in its efforts to bestow upon the 
house of Israel, along with temporal relief, the blessing of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Prankl speaks of this mission and its 
operations without bitterness. He describes its church at 
length, and gives credit to its managers for good intentions 
and good capacity. He cannot, however, disguise his satisfac- 
tion that so few have been persuaded to forsake their ancient 
faith, or refrain from asserting that selfish interest may have 
had great influence in the conversions which have been made. 
The larger proportion of converts are from the Ashkenasim. 
Of the 131 baptized Jews who formed the congregation of the 
Zion Church in 1856, 71 were of Russian descent, and the 
remaining 60 were from very various lands. In the Appen- 
dix to his work, Dr. Prankl publishes a complete list of these 
apostates, their names, their business, their native country, 
and the number of their household. These are mostly of the 
tradesmen and better class. It is an undeniable fact, that 
several, in becoming converts, have secured a comfortable sup- 
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pott ; and one at least of those who figure in Frankl's black 
list, as we have reason to know, is not very scrupulous in his 
method of adding to his income, and has changed his Christian 
connection from the Episcopal to the Baptist mission since he 
first became a convert. The orthodox Jews look upon all 
apostates with contempt and scorn, and believe that apostasy 
is always the result of mercenary motives. Disobedient chil- 
dren threaten their parents with the menace of going over to 
the " Mission." Some who have been converted, after enjoy- 
ing for a time the gifts and the privileges of their Christian 
connection, return to their first faith. In fact, religion with 
many of them is a matter of merchandise, and it was a Jew 
who said that the " only good business in Jerusalem " was 
the trade in " baptisms." Dr. Frankl even asserts, that in 
some instances parents rather favor the conversion of their 
children, with the understanding that it is a contrived plan, 
and that when they have received assistance they will come 
back to Judaism again. 

Conversions from Christianity to Judaism are extremely 
rare. They are not much desired, and it is enjoined by the 
Talmud upon the Rabbins to put all possible obstacles in their 
way. The Jews want no proselytes, and do not try to make 
any ; preferring always that the religion of Israel should be 
the property of the race of Israel. Nevertheless, if any are 
determined to accept the law and the ritual of Moses, and are 
able to pass the ordeal and meet the requirements, they can- 
not be refused. Dr. Frankl mentions two instances of this 
kind, one of them an American, born in Philadelphia, whose 
Christian name was Warder Gresson, but whose new Jewish 
name is Israel Boas. The other, Peter Rumpf, was a Prussian 
by birth, but was converted in America by Rabbi Schwarz, 
through whose persuasion he was induced to take up his 
residence in Jerusalem. 

Almost equally rare are the cases in which a Jew has re- 
nounced the religion of Moses to swear upon the Koran and 
accept the faith of Islam. In eight years only four Austrian 
subjects were guilty of this apostasy, and in one of these cases 
repentance followed, and the wanderer was allowed to return 
to the home of her Jewish spouse and to the religion of her 
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fathers. It was love for a fascinating Turk that had drawn 
her away, but when she had learned to read the Koran, and 
found what she must assent to, she shrank from the sacrifice 
and renounced her Moslem lover. In the case of a Turkish 
subject such a return would not have been allowed, certainly 
not under the old order of Mussulman things. A Jew once 
vowed to Islam would be reclaimed with as much difficulty 
as the son of the Mortara from the hands of the Jesuits. 

In the lack of all political power, the Jews are unable to 
hinder by force the conversions of their brethren either to 
Christ or to Islam. They have, however, a weapon which 
they do not hesitate to use, the " Ban," which has all the 
terror and mystery of a Papal excommunication. A Jew 
under the Ban is prohibited from all trade with his brethren ; 
no one may sell to him or buy from him, — not even the ne- 
cessaries of life ; he is forbidden to enter the synagogue ; his 
touch is impurity ; and his wife and children must abstain from 
intercourse with him. He is for the time an outcast. This 
Jewish excommunication is pronounced by the Chacham Bas- 
chi, the chief Rabbi of the Sepharedim, apparently on his own 
responsibility ; and Dr. Frankl was happy in being able to 
save by his intercession an unfortunate victim who was visited 
with this penalty for insulting language which he had used to 
the Jewish ruler. 

In Jerusalem there is also a small community of Karaites, 
to whom Dr. Frankl made a friendly visit. These Karaites 
are a sect of Jews who wholly reject the Talmud and the tra- 
ditions, affirming that the Bible alone is holy, and that the 
text of the Sacred Word alone is to be studied. Their name 
signifies " Literalists." They are quite numerous in European 
Turkey, and have in Constantinople a flourishing synagogue ; 
but in the Holy City a house of moderate dimensions is large 
enough for home and hall and altar. The synagogue is in the 
cellar, receiving the light of day only through an opening in 
the roof. The book of the law which it contains is not here, 
as in Jewish synagogues, a series of rolls, but is a substantial 
folio of parchment in the usual book form, with initial letters 
in colors and gold. On the last page is a history of the man- 
uscript and its writer, which is touching in its simplicity. 
30* 
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" I, Moses, son of the holy Menachem Dalbures, this book, 
which is called ' Maknisch,' have written and given as a worthy- 
gift to the honored Rabbi Mordechai, son of the holy Isaac, in 
the month Siwan, in the year 82 of the sixth century. God 
give to him to meditate upon this book, him and his children 
and his children's children to all generations. Amen ! And let 
the word be kept that is written. Let not the volume of this 
doctrine fail from thy mouth, but meditate thereon day and 
night. If thou heedest to do all that is therein written, then wilt 
thou in all thy ways be happy and wise. Be strong. Amen ! 
Selah ! " The house of the community is neat, well-ordered, 
and adorned with tables of marble and with light-colored car- 
pets. Prom the master of the house Dr. Frankl learned some 
interesting facts concerning the condition and history of the 
small fraternity. At the end of the sixteenth century there 
were two hundred Karaites in Jerusalem, but a pestilence 
dispersed them so effectually, that in twenty years not one was 
to be found there. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they came back again, and have since kept, with very 
slender support, their separate existence. At present they 
number thirty-two souls, with four heads of families. The 
Ashkenasim will hold no intercourse with them ; and though 
they visit with the Sepharedim, yet there is no intermarriage, 
and the place of burial is separate. The Turkish government 
regards them as subject to the Chacham Baschi, and they are 
required to observe, outwardly at least, the feast-days of the 
Jews. In other respects they are entirely independent. They 
live by their labor, receiving from their brethren in the Cri- 
mea only a very small contribution, of which the recent war 
deprived them. They are few and poor, but cheerful and sat- 
isfied in the treasure of their one ancient book. 

The leading motive of Jewish emigration to Jerusalem is 
commonly supposed to be religious. These men and women 
are longing to pray where David prayed, and to find a resting- 
place in the valley of Jehoshaphat. Dr. Frankl, unfortunately, 
is not ready to indorse this opinion. He maintains that more 
of the European Jews go to Palestine to escape from servitude 
and to find relief from labor, than to worship God or to honor 
the fathers. He has but small respect for these watchmen of 
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Zion, and he laments that so many who have come to regret 
the land which they have left show no readiness to return to 
it, and no willingness to use the privilege of returning when 
this is offered. Christian pilgrims to the Holy City come, 
visit the shrines, and, when their pious desire is fulfilled, prop- 
erly turn their steps homeward. The Jewish pilgrim, on the 
contrary, fixes himself in this land of desolation, where he has 
no prospect of success, but is doomed to misery. Almost 
none of the race of Israel return from the sacred land. Occa- 
sionally some rich pilgrim comes to visit his brethren, and 
goes home after leaving his money, but the poor pilgrim never 
thinks to seek again the shores of Europe. Dr. Frankl sug- 
gests as a remedy for this evil a more stringent law of immi- 
gration, requiring some guaranty of industry from all who 
undertake this duty of ostensible piety. It is no credit to 
Israel that the representatives of the ancient faith in the city 
of David should be a swarm of lazy and ignorant beggars. 
It is remarkable, moreover, in regard to these Jewish immi- 
grants, that they forget their nationality when their feet touch 
the sacred soil. The Jews, indeed, are a nation apart, and 
yet in the history of Prance, of Germany, and of England 
they have shown themselves to be good citizens and patriotic 
lovers of their native land. They take very active interest in 
national affairs. Two of the leading spirits in this American 
Southern rebellion — one of. them the War Secretary — are 
Jews. In Jerusalem, on the contrary, though they receive 
from the land of their nativity continual bounty, they lose all 
attachment to it, and all interest in its affairs, and take no 
pains to inform themselves concerning its fate. They do not 
assume new citizenship, though they relinquish the old. The 
Jew of Jerusalem does not, like the Jew of Smyrna, feel that 
he belongs to the Turkish empire. He claims a foreign pro- 
tection, while he cares not what happens to his protector. 
The Jewish societies in Jerusalem, indeed, show the most 
signal instance of a law of disunion. They belong to nobody, 
not even to one another. 

The condition of the Jews in other parts of Palestine is no 
better than in the Holy City. In Safet, the city of the north- 
ern hills, there are only 41, out of a population of 2,100, who 
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have any regular business. Here the Ashkenasim are greatly 
in the majority, numbering 1,300, of whom 900 are Russians, 
while 400 are from Galicia and Hungary. In spite of the 
terrible earthquakes which have repeatedly laid this city in 
ruins, and of the marauding incursions of the tribes of the 
Lebanon, the race of Israel still gather to this holy place, of 
which they have sole possession. It is singular that a city 
which is not named in the Scriptures, and the antiquity of 
which is not proved by any document, should keep its sanc- 
tity in the face of such disasters. The people are miserably 
poor, and complain that they are deprived of the portion of 
gifts which ought to come to them. They plead their unity 
as a counterpoise to the claim of their kindred in the holier 
city. The rival sects are here on friendly terms, and the 
brethren of the Sepharedim visit the synagogues of the Ash- 
kenasim. In Safet there are at present seven synagogues, 
four of which belong to one sect, and three to the other. One 
of these synagogues is new, spacious, and elegantly furnished. 
The others are mostly small, dilapidated, and dusty. In one 
of them, as Dr. Frankl observed, the light before the altar had 
been allowed to go out. Besides these are numerous praying- 
places and dark rooms, where children are huddled together 
to learn by rote the sentences of the Talmud. In the neigh- 
borhood of Safet, beyond the ancient limits of Palestine, is a 
community of fifty Sepharedim who live by farming and cattle- 
raising ; but their example has no effect in inducing their 
brethren in the city to cultivate the soil. 

Tiberias is another town which belongs chiefly to the Jews. 
Here the two sects are more nearly equal, the Ashkenasim 
having 881, and the Sepharedim 633, out of a population of 
1,514. They form one community, with seven synagogues, 
five belonging to the German, and two to the Spanish brother- 
hood. Most of the Ashkenasim are of Russian descent. No- 
where among the Jews of Palestine is labor more despised 
than here. There are but seventeen who have any other oc- 
cupation than the study of the Talmud. With the lake be- 
fore them, inviting their industry by its redundant wealth, 
there is only a single fisherman, and no Jew has a boat on the 
sea where once were the ships of many cities. All are sup- 
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ported by foreign charity. In this former home of the San- 
hedrim, education is at the lowest ebb. There is not a school 
in Tiberias where the children are taught to read or write the 
tongue of the country. Proud as they are of the memory 
of Rabbi Akiba, and his twenty-four thousand disciples, the 
continual admonition of the burial-place and the pilgrimages 
made to it has not aroused any emulation of the ancient 
Rabbinical learning. The gestures of these mechanical stu- 
dents seem to a spectator only signs of idiocy, and he finds 
nowhere in Tiberias any evidence of learning in any kind. 
The only intelligent resident whom Dr. Frankl seems to have 
met there was a Dr. Weismann, at once hotel-keeper, physician, 
apothecary, and notary. Though the Jews of Tiberias are too 
proud to fish in the sea, they are not unwilling to bathe in it, 
even on the Sabbath day. Both sexes avail themselves of the 
dispensation granted by the Rabbi, and in the enjoyment of 
this luxury break without scruple the fourth commandment. 

In Hebron, the ancient city of David, and the burial-place 
of the Patriarchs, the number of the Jews remaining is only 
400, three fourths of whom are Sepharedim. The number 
diminishes rather than increases. There are three syna- 
gogues, all of them small, mean, and bare. Hebron, however, 
has a treasure in its library of two thousand volumes of copies 
of the Scripture, the Talmud, and the Liturgy, ranged along 
the wall of the school-room. One conspicuous " secular" vol- 
ume is pointed out, a French-Arabic Dictionary, the gift of a 
French Rabbi. The Jews in Hebron have exclusive posses- 
sion of a semi-agricultural branch of industry, the manufac- 
ture of wine from the grapes of Bschol. While the making 
of glass ware, introduced in the twelfth century by a Jew from 
Venice, has passed wholly into the hands of the Moslems, the 
strict rules of the Koran allow the Israelites to retain their 
control of the fruit of the vine. The wine of Hebron is the 
best in Syria, and is sent to Jerusalem in large quantities. 
But for this branch of industry, and the privilege of pray- 
ing on feast-days in one corner of the doorway of the great 
mosque of the buried Patriarchs, the Jews would probably for- 
sake a city where they are so much oppressed. Dr. Frankl 
relates several instances of the extortions to which the race of 
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Israel here have been subjected. One instance which he men- 
tions seems, nevertheless, to tell in the opposite direction. As 
he was returning with his Jewish attendant from the circuit 
and examination of the walls of the mosque, a Turk, with a 
green turban, marking him as of the race of the Prophet, de- 
manded a backshish, which the Doctor gave to him. This, as 
usual, was not satisfactory in its amount, and a dispute arose 
between the Turk and the attendant, which ended by the 
Jew's giving a thorough thrashing to his adversary, directly 
in front of the tomb of the prophet Abram. Fortunately, no 
evil came of it ; but it seemed, after the stories of oppression, 
to be an act of surpassing boldness. 

If the Jews of Hebron are hindered from access to their 
holiest tomb, they can console themselves by a free admission 
to the tomb of Abner, the captain of Saul's host, where at 
every new moon they come to pray. So, too, they can go out 
to the tomb of Jesse at morning and evening of the month 
Elul, and pray that their sick may be made whole, casting in 
locks of the sufferer's hair. The tree of Abraham, also, is left 
to them, and they care little for the pretended proofs that it is 
a modern growth, and not the oak of Mamre of which the 
Scripture ' testifies. Not very distant is that grave of Rachel 
so intimately associated with the patriarchal story ; and of 
this the Jews buy the privilege of exclusive possession, by pay- 
ing to the Moslems an annual tribute of 5,000 piasters, or 
about 240 dollars. Neither the beauty of this shrine nor its 
historical attraction would seem to warrant such an outlay ; 
and some of the brethren complain, like the Jews of the Sav- 
iour's time when they saw the costly ointment poured upon 
the feet of Jesus, that this expense is wasted, and that the 
money should be given to the poor. The general sentiment 
of the Syrian Jews is not favorable to the multiplication of 
shrines, and it is doubtful if they would be willing to pay 
largely for an entrance even to the tomb of David on Zion, or 
to the sacred rock on Mount Moriah. 

In Jaffa, the Jewish community numbers 400 souls in 65 
families, of whom three families only are Ashkenasim. The 
annual revenue from charity is somewhat more than $200. 
Most of the members are very poor, and only four have 
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houses of their own. Some nine or ten are mechanics, and 
quite a number earn their living as boatmen, porters, and 
laborers. Within a few years, twenty of them have been em- 
ployed upon the farm purchased by Sir Moses Montefiore, two 
miles distant from the city, the director of which is a Christian 
converted to Judaism, — once Peter, but now David, Clasen 
by name. For greater convenience, Clasen has established a 
synagogue in one of the garden buildings, where he holds 
daily religious services. His sister, also a convert to Judaism, 
became afterward the wife of a Protestant Christian, without 
for that reason going back to her early faith. We do not re- 
member to have seen elsewhere a case of this kind, of a Chris- 
tian turning Jew, and afterward marrying a Christian without 
loss of Judaism. 

In Khaifa, the seaport at the foot of Mount Carmel, which 
has taken the trade once belonging to Acre on the opposite 
side of the bay, the number of Jews is less than one hundred. 
One of them touchingly described their condition to Dr. 
Frankl : " We barely live from our small traffic. No one 
cares for us, while such rich gifts flow in upon our brethren 
in Jerusalem, Hebron, Safet, and Tiberias. And what good 
does so much money do them ? To support them in eating 
and drinking and laziness, which they only vary by their 
prayers. God gives nothing to men, however much they 
pray : unless they labor, he does not help them. Our syna- 
gogue is narrow and wretched ; our children have no school, 
and learn nothing. They cannot be mechanics, since we dare 
not intrust them to Turkish teaching. Better poverty than 
crime ! " 

In Acre, a town now nearly deserted and in ruins, the stay 
of Dr. Frankl was too short to enable him to see much of the 
condition. of his fellow-believers. All that he mentions is, that 
they are 120 in number, that they have a synagogue, and that 
they support themselves by fishing and trade. Saida, or Si- 
don, which he did not visit, has a Jewish population of 150, 
whom he reckons with the Jews of Palestine. In Nablous 
he found a small community of Sepharedim, forty in all, living 
together in one windowless, filthy, and unventilated house. 
This house serves at once for nursery, shop, storehouse, and 
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synagogue. The miserable company crowded around their 
visitor, women with children in their arms ; but when they 
heard him confess that he had previously visited the Samari- 
tans, they started back with a shriek of disgust and horror. 
The Jews of this region have still " no dealings with the 
Samaritans." One of the women advised Dr. Frankl to take 
a purifying bath after his act of pollution, — an advice by no 
means untimely, in view of his experience in their own filthy 
habitation. The head of this Nablous community is at once 
the overseer, the circumciser, the butcher, the doctor, and the 
amulet-writer of the fraternity. The cakes steeped in oil 
which he gave to Dr. Frankl for his farther journey were too 
disgusting to be eaten. 

Much more satisfactory was the interview with the Samari- 
tans of Nablous, which Dr. Frankl, in spite of the hazard to 
his orthodoxy, did not hesitate to seek. This Samaritan com- 
munity has been so often visited and described by Christian 
travellers, — its gray-haired, white-robed high-priest, its an- 
cient synagogue, and its more ancient manuscript, — that Dr. 
Frankl has not added much to what was already known of it. 
His conversation with the high-priest was interesting. Accord- 
ing to the old man, the number of the Samaritans is 150, all of 
them now in Nablous, unless, as he seemed, to think, there are 
some Samaritans in Genoa. A hundred years ago they were 
found in Damascus, Jaffa, Ashkelon, and Gaza ; but in these 
cities they have now become extinct. They are poor, receiv- 
ing only occasional aid from travellers and from England, and 
earning but little by their labor. Dr. Frankl was privileged 
to see, to touch, to kiss, and to hear read the venerable parch- 
ment of the Pentateuch, which is deemed the oldest writing 
now existing in the world. The reading was by a grandson 
of the high-priest, of whose linguistic acquirements the old 
man was inclined to boast, but whose dialect was to the vis- 
itor as an unknown tongue. By a simple experiment Dr. 
Frankl convinced himself that the high-priest of the Samari- 
tans could not read Hebrew. The boy exhibited a writing- 
book in which both Hebrew and Arabic were neatly inscribed, 
but his learning seemed to surpass that of his venerable an- 
cestor. The Samaritans will not read the Talmud, although 
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they are willing to read Arabic books, regarding the Tal- 
mud as an impious addition to the sacred law. In vain 
Dr. Frankl sought to buy from the high-priest a prayer-book. 
The Samaritans are as choice of their sacred books as the 
Druses. All that he could get as a token of his visit was a 
silver armlet of singular shape from the arm of one of the 
women. He praises the Samaritans, as the only community 
in Palestine in which his visit seemed to be regarded as a 
favor. One of them, indeed, volunteered to be his guide in 
the ascent of Mount Gerizim. In the neighborhood of Sa- 
maria, a woman, whom he calls a " Samaritan," gave him 
to drink of the jar of water which she carried, and refused 
any backshish ; but she was probably not of the Samaritan 
sect. 

One fact concerning the Samaritans is mentioned which we 
do not remember to have seen elsewhere, that the/ do not 
bury their own dead, believing that contact with a corpse 
defiles the person. The Mohammedans carry the body to the 
burial-place and inter it, and some hours after the Samaritan 
brethren come out and hold their lament over the grave. 
The community, nevertheless, have their own burial-place. 

Of the sixty Jews in Sehafamer (a town which is not pointed 
out in the itineraries), and the five Jews in Rama, we have no 
account in the text, although they are reckoned in the footing 
in the Appendix. On the way from Eama to Safet, Dr. Prankl 
met a Jew, named Heirschel, living alone, the only instance 
of a solitary Jew which he found in his travels. 

Such, in substance, is the account which this learned Is- 
raelite gives of his brethren in the land of the Bible. It 
seems to agree in the main with the more superficial obser- 
vations of Christian travellers, and it certainly offers no en- 
couraging view of the condition and prospects of the Hebrews 
in the home of their fathers. From the poetic temperament 
of Dr. Prankl, we might expect some vision of future glory 
to the people, some meditation on prophecy fulfilled and the 
Messiah's kingdom established on the mountain of the Lord. 
But he wisely refrains from any speculations upon the future, 
and contents himself with the more useful duty of pointing 
out real evils, and their possible remedy. The only effectual 
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remedy, as we think, will be the change of rulers in the land, 
and the establishment of a new civilization. So long as Syria 
remains a neglected province of the Ottoman Empire, and 
there is no concern in the rulers, and no interest in the 
people, to make the land yield its increase, or develop its 
resources, so long will the immigrants remain thriftless, indo- 
lent, and wretched. But under a Protestant sway, like that 
of England, there is no reason why the Jews should not find 
here as real a field for their enterprise as elsewhere where 
their rights are guaranteed and an open field is given them. 
They are not by nature indolent. Few races have more pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and persistence in toil, when they can see 
gain as the probable result of toil. If Palestine were given to 
the Jews as a possession, and protection were confirmed to 
their industry, in time the abuses which are now so marked 
would disappear, the quarrels would subside, and the show of 
prosperity in Jerusalem would be as fair as in the synagogues 
of Vienna, Amsterdam, Paris, and London. The truest be- 
nevolence to the Syrian Jews will be that political change 
which shall lift off from them the pariah disgrace, and give 
them the rights of citizens. While they are only tolerated 
in the land, all foreign help is a curse to them rather than a 
blessing, promoting iniquity while it seems to relieve suffer- 
ing. Until Palestine ceases to be the appendage of a despot- 
ism, whether Moslem or Christian, all efforts to improve the 
Jewish race within its borders will fail. The Mission may 
keep its showy church, the noble and rich may establish their 
schools, model farms may be set apart, but none of these 
things will reach the evil. The house of Israel must own 
the land which they inhabit, before they will be honorable or 
prosperous within it. 



